RALPH    RASHLEIGH
night. They laboured without rest at the fatiguing task*
as there were ominous signs of a storm brewing, and they
had not got ashore with their final load more than half an
hour when a low moaning was heard coining out of the
south-west, and in less than an hour a violent tempest was
lashing the sea into a fury of waves. Rashleigh felt a great
joy in his heart as he watched the leaping foam-flecked
waters, and uttered a silent prayer of thanksgiving that he
had arrived when he did, and not thirty-six hours later, when
the wreck would have been engulfed and the women and
child drowned. A torrential rain began to fall,, so he fixed
a sail at the entrance of their cave-like retreat, and, making
sure that they were well above high-water mark, he lay down
and slept.
He awoke at daybreak to a quiet morning, rain and wind
having ceased, though the sea still ran high, and the land
glistened with the refreshing moisture. Great breakers were
foaming skywards against the reef on which the wreck had
been, but no sign of the vessel remained, except a few scraps
of wreckage that were floating on the sea and a few planks
that had been washed ashore during the storm*
For over a week Rashleigh occupied his time in building
a rough dwelling under the rock which he had first selected,
and where he meant to remain. It was both invisible and
inaccessible from the land, and gave him a continuous watch
upon the sea for passing vessels, one of which he hoped
some day to signal. He put up stanchions, made from the
jetsam of the wreck, across the seaward entrance to the caves
and nailed planking across, so that they had a stout wall to
protect them from the weather. He had brought from the
wreck, with this building in mind, a door and four windows,
which he now fixed, and was at last satisfied that he had a
little house fit to shelter his unexpected guests. He then